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geneous, as compared with the cosmopolitan and sec-
tarian social structure in the Middle colonies, or the
class distinctions and scattered population of the South.
While there were some servants and dependents in the
Massachusetts Bay Colony and a distinction was made
between "freemen'7 and others, there were at no time rival
elements that found themselves unable to combine. The
settlements were not a mere confederation, but the blend-
ing of all elements
into a single organ-
ism, where the indi-
viduality of each was
merged in a new
social whole.

This condition was
the result of an in-
grained religious con-
viction that everyone Fl^ 30;f To;!n ^ at Dekdh?ra' ^ff

J              chusetts, with watch-tower, built in 1648.

was a child of God,

capable of becoming a vital and useful member of society,
and that the community was obligated to give him training
to that end in the home, the church, and the school. Out
of this Calvinistic conception sprang a spirit of co-operation
and helpfulness, a general participation of the townsmen in
local government, and the Massachusetts type of school
organization. A common school (Fig. 30) seems to have
been supported in most towns from the first by voluntary
or compulsory subscriptions, and before the middle of the
century there had been established by the colony at large
an educational system in which every citizen had a work-
ing share. Because of this inclusiveness and unity in
matters theological, the schools, while religious and moral,
could hardly be considered sectarian.

